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{Saxcn Agnculfural Emblems of June.—The central compartment from Cotton MS , Claudius, B. 5; the smaller ones and the border from Arunde? 
MSS., 381 and 383.) 


Tove the keeping of bees may not, strictly speaking, 
come within the range.of any general system of HET 
ture, yet since it has always been considered among those 
matters that appertain to a rural life, and the month of 
June being among the most interesting seasons to the 
keepers of bees, we may, without materially departing 
from our professed purpose, introduce a few remarks 
upon this interesting subject. We are told that when the 
poet Virgil undertook his poem of the ‘ Georgics,’ at the 
solicitation of the prime minister of Augustus Ceesar, it 
was with the design of restoring its proper dignity to the 
art of husbandry, and promoting an inquiry into its 
principles, which, mainly through the ies of the 
times, had been greatly neglected in Italy. We mention 
this in order to show the importance of the subject of 
bees at that early period of history in the delightful cli- 
mate of Italy, since out of the four parts or books into 
which the poem is divided, an entire book is devoted to 
the subject of bees. But we need not travel abroad, nor 
to times so remote as that alluded to, to find the subject 
considered of sufficient importance to attract the attention 
not only of poets, but of many enlightened prose writers ; 
for we have had several original works and treatises upon 
bees and bee-keeping published in this country, as well 
as translations from the writings of foreign authors of 
considerable distinction. 

Vou. IX. 





Although bees and bee-keepmg are commonly considered 
as confined to rural districts and occupations, we often 
see one or more hives—sometimes a considerable number 
—attached to the habitations of individuals whose pur- 
suits are unconnected with lands or agriculture ; for the 
village tradesman and artisan are often among the most 
fortunate pf bee-keepers. Cottagers too we occasionally 
find possessed of a hive or two of bees. Generally speak- 
ing there is but little expense attached”to keeping them ; 
for unless the swarms are so small and late that it is not 
worth the attempt to winter them, or in seasons that 
happen to be peculiarly unfavourable for their storing up 
a supply for the winter, they require scarcely any expense 
or care; the former consisting of a new hive for each 
swarm, and the latter of a little looking after about the 
season of their swarming. 

In ordinary seasons they seldom. cast their swarms 
before the beginning of June; though, should the wea- 
ther prove warm during May, with gentle showers and 
gleams of sunshine, this event will sometimes occur 
earlier ; for Tusser, in his ‘ May’s Husbandry,’ says— 

“ Take heed to thy bees that are ready to swarm, 
The loss thereof now is a crown’s worth of harm ; 
Let skilful be ready, and diligence seen, 

Lest being too careless, thou losest thy been.” 


There is an old proverb, as ancient as aes of 
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Tusser, which says, in alluding to bees, “ A swarm in 
May is worth a load of hay,’ which would seem a rather 
high value in our time for a swarm of bees. But in 
Tusser’s time it would be nearer the mark, if a swarm 
were worth a crown, for the value of money has altered 
so much since then, that what was estimated at a crown 
would be worth at present eight times as much, or about 
two poutds sterling, which sum, in countries where 
single-horse carts ase in use, would be at present some- 
where near the value of a load of hay. Some farmers, 
and even such as farm pretty extensively, make bee- 
keeping an object both of interest and emolument; for 
having made themselves acquainted with the habits and 
peculiarities of these interesting insects, they not only 
find a pleasure and an amusement in attending to them, 
but at the same time manage to turn their knowledge to 
a good account. For this purpose they erect bee-houses 
in the most favourable situations, bestow upon them the 
little attention they may require, sow and plant some 
such grasses or vegetable crops as yield blossoms that 
they delight in quite close at and, in order that when 
the weather is boisterous or unsettled, they need not have 
far to travel in seeking for their honey. Shade-trees are 
also provided to shelter the hives from the scorching rays 
of the meridian summer sith, a8 Well as from the pitiless 
storm :— 
“ First for the bees a settled station find, 

A sheltered spot, where ne’er intrudes the wind ; 

For when to f-ed the pany insects roam, 

A storm may drive them from the sweets of home.”* 

A country wholly arable is to bees a complete desert ; 
for among the ordinary crops of grain (now that buck- 
wheat is but littlé in use), and we may add vegetables, 
there is scarcely a blossom from which they can €xtract 
as much honey as would subsist them during the sum- 
mer, much less enable them to provide 4 store against 
the winter. Pliny, Columella, Celsus, and sundry others 
among the ancient writer’ upou agricultural and rural 
affairs, devoted much of their attention to bees and bee- 
keeping ; but in the earlier ages, and particularly in the 
warmer latitudes of those countries bordering upon the 
Mediterranean, if we may judge from the general interest 
with which those industrious little insects seem to have 
been regarded, the advantages of bee-keeping, one might 
naturally conclude, must have been much greater then 
than at present, or than they have ever been amongst our- 
selves. When malt and spirituous liquors were pot so 
generally in use as they have been now for a long period, 
more honey was used in making mead, not only ameng 
the farming community, but among nearly all ranks and 
classes, for there was scarcely a family that did not keep 
some of this beverage by them—the more wealthy to 
bring to table with wines and other liquors—the poorer 
classes to administer as a medicine in sundry complaints 
and maladies, and to drink a little with some particular 
friends and acquaintances on some rare or festive occa- 
sion, At present ft is comparatively little drank; there 
are — districts of country, principally in the west 
of England, where the more ancient part of the house- 
holders annually make a certain quantity of mead, as the 
past generations had been accustomed. 

Our space will not permit us to pursue the subject of 
bees to any great extent ; but it is somewhat curious to 
observe that the whimsical (not to call it by the harsher 
terms superstitious or absurd) custom of making a tinkling 
noise to attract the attention and stay the flight of a 
a cast off swarm, in most of the rural districts is still 
rigidly «hered to. In some parts of the country a brass 
or metal pan, struck by the kitchen tongs, is considered as 
producing the magical sound; in other places a pewter 

latter is struck by the key of the hall or Sos door, pro- 
ucing, as the old women imagine, the bee-seducing 
music; while elsewhere we have seen an anxious matron 


* ¢ Georgics,’ book iv. 
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ursuing an unsettled family of these wayward insects, 
ting with all her might upon that domestic imple- 
ment the fryiig-pan with a clumsy iron-headed ladle. 
Even during Virgil’s time this tinkling seems to have 
been generally practised, as also the custom of rubbing 
the interior of the new hives with certain bruised 
herbs :— 
“ Here the bruised balm and common woodbine use, 
And sprinkle timely the directed juice ; 
And tinkling cymbals of Cybele ring. 
They'll to the medicated places cling, 


Themselves unforced to inmost shades retire.” 


As summer may fairly be considered as commencing 
with June, though this present year we experienced the 
temperature of Midsummer during the month of April, 
among the farming classes the summer customs (where 
they differ at all from the winter ones) are now about 
commencing. But the customs to which we allude are, 
and ever were, rather local than national; for a reference 
is here principally made to the daily work and diet of 
the farm-servant or labourer ; and except in a few by no 
means extensive districts, we believe the difference in the 
mode of living, and of working too, between the summer 
and winter seasons is much less at present than it 
formerly was : 


“ From May io mid-August an hour or two, 
Let Patch sleep a snatch, howsoever ye do: 
Though sleeping an hour refresheth his song, 
Yet trust not Hai Grouthead for sleeping too long.’’+ 


From all we have been able to arrive at respecting this 
custom of sleeping after dinner, it seems to have been 
pretty general during the summer months some centuries 
ago; but at nt it is but in a few places that we find 
any rest or sleep allowed in the middle of the day to the 
farm-servant, however laborious his occupation may 
happen to be. Even in those districts where the custom 
the Digest prevailed, we find it now limited to the season 
of hay-making ; and even then thore only who are eu- 
gaged in mowing the grass are privileged to an hour’s 
sleep or rest after dinner. During the corn-harvest 
similar customs once prevailed, so long as most of the 
hands employed in the harvest-field were members of the 
farmer’s family,—his sons and daughters, or the hired 
domestics that lived in the house. But now, when com- 
paratively but few of those engaged in hay or harvest 
time belong to the farmer’s establishment, or househuld— 
the ties which once bound servant to master and muster 
to servant no longer existing—throughout the tuil of « 
long summer’s day there is no relaxation for the hired 
labourer, save a spare allowance fur him to eat his 
humble crust in. As regards the manner of living, it 
varies greatly between ove purt-of the country and another; 
but, upon the whole, since comparatively few farm-servants 
have been maintained and lodged in the farm-houces, 
those that still are kept are by no means fer so well as 
they formerly were. In some places during the summer 
months an additional meal, or lunch as it is ealled, is 
allowed to those who are engaged in particular sorts of 
work ; and the customs differ so much between one sec- 
tion of a country and another, that we sometimes find the 
wages varying two or three pounds per annum, where pre- 
cisely the same sort of labour is to be performed, the ser- 
vants being willing to submit to lower wages where their 
diet is so much superior. For instance, there are local dis- 
tvicts where, during the winter season, the men and boys 
never rise until after six o’clock; before eight they sit 
down to a comfortable breakfast of bread and milk,-either 
heated and made into pottage, or cold, with an unlimited 
quantity of bread, butter, and cheese. At ten o’clock @ 
pirit of home-brewed beer, of a tolerable quality, with an 
allowance of bread and cheese, is always provided ; while 
two hours afterwards they sit down to a hot dinner. At 





* * Georgies,” book iv. + Tusser, ‘ June’s Husbandry,’ 
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four in the afternoon a counterpart of their forenoon’s | even where the inferior sorts of grain are still in use on 


allowance is brought to them, whether in the bern or in 
the field, and about seven in the evening they sit down 
to supper, which scarcely, if at all, differs from the morn- 
ing meal. But in the neighbouring districts, where the 
wages are somewhat higher, more work is performed, and 
that with but three meals in the day; and it is only dur- 
ing the season of hay-making and harvest-time that any 
indulgence in the way of diet is allowed. Then, how- 
ever, we probably shall find the mowers regaling them- 
selves with strong beer, and bread, butter, and cheese, 
before they leave the premises in the morning; while at 
something before eight o’clock a breakfast superior to 
what the take of at other seasons is provided ; at ten 
a quart Lge al beer or ale, with bread, butter, and 
cheese, is the usual allowance ; and a good dinuer follows 
soon after twelve. In the afternoon, at four o’clock, a 
similar allowance to the forenoon’s lunch is provided ; 
and when the labour of the day is over, a good supper 
awaits them. With this liberal allowance of meat and 
drink, during the sultry summer noon, those engaged in 
the more laborious duties of mowing, beneath the cool 
shade of some spreading tree, every day after dinner in- 
dulge for an hour or more, and might exclaim with the 
poet,— 
« Sweet idlesse, when the earth is gay, 
Kissed by the bridegroom sun of June, 
On some green slope to dream away 
The still and languid hour of nvon ; 
While golden bees a drowsy tune 
Are mu:muring in the heath-flower’s bells, 
In joy for summer's honeyed boon ; 
And seas are whispering on the shells: 
And the fond cushat softly grieves, 
Hid in the forest’s rustling leaves.”* 


But as we remarked ina late number, home-brewed 
ale and beer, or even brewery drink, as that is often 
denominated which is manufactured at a common brewery, 
is now but little partaken of by the great mass of farm- 
servants; and except during harvest-time, in most of our 
Jeading agricultural districts, it is no longer brought to 
the field or the table. Where farmers keep a stock of 
malt liquor on hand, for the consumption of themselves, 
their friends, and their guests, there is occasionally a litile 
small-beer to be seen in the kitchen, but that only hap- 
pens at certain periods of the year, and is of so poor a 
quality that it is not considered of much account. 

In the cider counties, when the apple crops are abun- 
dant, most of the working people are allowed a little at 
their ordinary daily labour; whereas in seasons of scarcity 
they are obliged to go without it; nor do the farmers 
supply them with beer in its place, or any other substi- 
tute. The household bread that we find placed before 
farming domestics differs materially between one part of 
the country and another, both in kind and quality. In 
a majority of instances, however, we now find wheaten- 
bread, of a middling quality, consumed among the agri- 
cultural population. This not only applies to most of the 
midland counties, but likewise to most of the southern 
part of the island; though in some places, and particu- 
larly in the west of England, a very coarse black bread, 
made of inferior undressed wheat, is in pretty general 
use. In Lancashire, Westmoreland, and portions of 
several of the adjoining counties, oaten-bread is chiefly 
consumed by the labouring people (and this applies to 
many parts of Scotland), and in Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and portions of Cumberland and Yorkshire, rye is 
still used for bread in many families; but the meal of 
peas and beans, which formerly was employed :to mix 
with that of rye or wheat, can hardly be said to be in use 
any longer. Barley-meal, or flour, is still less used than 
rye, and except among some of the mountainous districts, 
where little grain of any sort is raised, we seldom now 
meet with barley in the shape of household bread. But 

* J. R. Chorley 


‘in a condition to supply the butcher’s stall. 


ordinary occasions, the wheaten cake or loaf may often 
be seen, even at the cottager’s tea-table, and daily at the 
tables of such as are of ability to procure it. 

It is now nearly a century ago that drill-husbandry 
was introduced into various parts of the country; and 
owing to the great advantages that were found to result 
from it, it has extended to nearly every part of the king- 
dom, excepting the secluded yalleys in the mountain 
districts, and those situations where the plough is never 
allowed to disturb the virgin soil. It was neither the 
saving in the quantity of seed employed, nor the greater 
regularity of committing it to the ground, though both of 
them of importance ‘to the farmer, that established the 
popularity of the drill; for the more enlightened agricul- 
turists were not slow in discovering its chief merit, namely, 
that of enabling them to keep their lands, during the 
period the crops occupy the soil, perfectly clear of all 
weeds, a matter of the first consideration with good far- 
mers. In one of our Supplemental Numbers we touched 
upon the wonderful change that had been effected by the 
introduction of the drill, and we have here reverted to it 
again in order to show its importance as connected with 
the cultivation of turnips. Last month we stated that 
May was the best season for sowing Swedish turnips; 
but that the present month is the more usual season for 
putting in the seed of the common turnip crops. Of 
these there are several varieties, since in shape we find 
them round, flat, oblong, and long; while in colour they 
vary still more, for among the sorts in general use we 
find white, yellow, purple, green, and red ones. The 
quality, too, differs materially; since some are less 
watery and much more nutritious than others; and some 
are hardier, and therefore stand through the winter tolera- 
bly well, which is frequently a matter of much conse- 
quence to the farmer. Generally speaking, before the 
introduction of drill-husbandry, turnips had been culti- 
vated to but a limited extent; as a common crop, look- 
ing to no future advantage, they were on the whole far 
from a profitable one ; for in order to succeed with them 
a considerable expense in labour and manure was neces- 
sary, and what lessened their value was, that scarcely any 
of the kinds then known among farmers were able te 
stand through severe or variable winters, a point that hag 
since been achieved, and found of the greatest benefit to 
the agricultural interest. Even at the preseat day, a crop 
of turnips that repays all the expenses bestowed upon it, 
the rent of the land included, may be considered little (if 
at all) beneath an average crop. But then there are 
other considerations with the farmer who adopts a regular 
system of turnip husbandry, for the crop not only affords 
him a supply of succulent and nutritious food for his 
farm-stock during the winter and early part of the spring, 
but, besides assisting and maintaining the stock, it enables 
him to get rid of a portion thereof, if such is his object, 
Besides, by 
the operation of hand and -horse hoeing during the pre: 
ceding summer, the weeds are totally eradicated ; ond if 
during the winter and spring, the crop is fed off upon the 
grgund, the soil when the season advances is in the hest 
possible condition for the reception of barley or other 
grain. When the turnips are consumed early in the 
season, a crop of wheat may be put in with every prospect 
of success; for there are two excellent reasons for expect- 
ing a good crop, namely, the absence of all weeds and 
rubbish, and the fertile condition of the soil, partly pro- 
duced by the preparation for the turnip-crop, and partly 
by the turnips being consumed upon the ground 
farm-stock; and particularly so where they are eaten 
by sheep. 

Norfolk was among the first extensive agricultural dis- 
tricts that introduced the turnip culture upon an extensive 
scale ; but the benefits were found to be so various and 
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extensive, that many other counties in the south, the 
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west, and the north, were induced to follow the example. 
All soils are not, however, adapted for the successful cul- 
tivation of the turnip, for where the land is wet, cold, and 
clayey, it is rarely that even a moderate crop of turnips is 
ied. Loamy soils, and thosé inclining to sand, with 
the assistance of manure commonly produce good crops 
of turnips. Before the introduction of bone manure, 
which has been found peculiarly adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of turnip crops, decayed stable manure, and com- 
eee of which lime formed a part, were generally used. 

the ground has been thoroughly prepared, that is, 
completely cleared of all weeds, roots, and rub- 
bish, and reduced to a fine tilth, it is then ploughed into 
narrow ridges of from twenty to thirty inches wide, and 
if stable-dung or compost is used, the manure is then 
carted upon the ground, and carefully deposited along the 
furrows. The ridges are then split with a double mould- 
board plough, by which means new ridges are formed 
where the original furrows were, and consequently 
directly over the manure, so that when the drill has de- 
posited the seed along these new ridges, the plants enjoy 
the full benefit “rising from the manure being directly 
below. But when bone-dust is employed there is no 
necessity for the ridges being formed a second time, for 
in the same narrow track that the drill makes for the 
seed the manure is scattered, so that the seed on vege- 
tating comes into immediate communication with this 
fertilising substance ; a roller, which follows the drill, 
completes the operation. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon the details of what 
attention the crop may require afterwards, which will in 
some measure depend upon the quality and cleanness of 
the soil, the character of the weather, &c. ; but in general 
cases the young — ought to be twice hand-hoed, and 
the earth stirred between them as often, with a horse-hoe, 
a plough, or a scuffler, as the case may seem to require. 
The turnip-fly (as the small insect is called which so 
tommonly preys upon the plants while very young) is 
probably more dreaded by the arable farmer than any 
other insect or reptile with which crops are occasionally 
infested ; for it is by no means an uncommon occurrence 
with the farmer to find his whole crop of young turnip- 
plants (which, a few days previous, had looked healthy 
and promising) destroyed by these ravenous little depre- 
dators ; and this often occurs not only once, but after the 
trouble and’ expense of re-sowing, it will often happen 
again and again. Various means have from time to time 
been recommended to prevent the ravages of the turnip- 
fly; but although some of them on a limited scale, or 
under peculiar circumstances, may have proved bene- 
ficial, the individual would bestow an immense boon 
upon the agricultural interest who should discover or 
invent a never-failing means of preserving the young 
plants from those minute destroyers. The most sure way 
for the crop to escape destruction is a rapid growth after 
the plants first appear, for as soon as they throw out their 
rough or second pairs of leaves, the fly ceases to prey upon 
them. This, however, ly depends upon the state of 
the weather ; for should there be a succession of hot dry 
days after the plants first show themselves; neither the 
application of soot, snuff, nor any of the various other 

tions that have been recommended, will be found 
a safeguard against these small insects. Perhaps burn- 
ing weeds or stubble along the windward side of the field, 
where it is not very large, may ofien be found to answer 
a better than most other attempts at saving the 


young 
Tn those parts of the country where turnips are exten- 


‘ sively cultivated, the cleaning of the turnips and turnip- 


oy net he reg to many labourers at a season 
of the year when labour, were it not for these crops, would 
be Syn ote scarce; and when once lands are set 
apart for turnip crops, they must be carefully attended to, 
for when dosed bogs “ine poor, or totally fail, the evil is 
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not confined to that season (as is the case with most 
other crops), but operates unfavourably upon the 

that are to follow, until the rotation (commonly of three 
or four years) again comes round. A modern writer* 
thus expresses himself respecting the value of a good crop 
of turnips :—“ If we succeed in getting a good crop of 
them, we may calculate on all the other crops of the 
course being good also. Nothing puts land in better 
order than a large crop of turnips ; and on this crop de- 
pend entirely our prospects of future profit. We are, 
therefore, very anxious to prepare for this crop, get all 
the dung for it we can, and spare no expense in cleans- 
ing, hoeing, and doing tt well. 

“* With this root we can cultivate with advantage those 
thin light dry soils which, before its introduction, lay in 
a state of nature. The food which it produces for s 
enables the farmer to keep a much greater number of 
them ; and the additional quantity of manure which is 
thus produced on a farm, where such an article cannot 
be purchased, is incalculable. The sheep are now 
on turnips during the winter and spring months, as well, 
if not better than they are in the summer: and are fat- 
tened through that period of the year in which it used to 
be difficult to keep them alive.” 

As we may not again particularly refer to this subject, 
we will extend our remarks a little further upon this in- 
teresting part of arable farming. The cultivation of the 
German beet (mangel-wurzel), carrots, and cabbages, are 
all sometimes adopted as substitutes for the turnip crop ; 
but inasmuch as, after repeated] trials with all of them, 
none of them are cultivated to anything approaching the 
extent to which turnips are, the superior advantages at- 
tached to the cultivation of the latter seem to have been 
clearly established. To such of our readers as possess 
but few opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of agricul- 
tural affairs, and know but little regarding the source 
from whence our meat-markets are principally supplied, 
it may not prove uninteresting to learn that during the 
greater portion of winter, and most generally until late in 
the spring of the year, the larger supplies of beef and 
mutton (and veal too, since turnips are the chief pro- 
ducers of milk during the winter season) which find their 
way to most of the principal markets connected with our 
large towns and cities, ure almost wholly dependent upon 
our turnip crops. Agreeably to the views and intentions 
of the farmer respecting the stock upon his farm, so is 
the supply of turnips administered in greater or smaller 
quantities ; those termed lean or store cattle having but 
a few turnips given to them along with their straw in the 
farm-yard ; while the milch cows, and the cattle intended 
to be fattened, are supplied in a most liberal mauner. 
Care is sometimes necessary in order not to satiate them 
(soon after the cattle are put up to feed) with this species 
of food, for it will happen that an ox or a heifer, after 
eating voraciously of turnips for a little while, will be- 
come so glutted with them as to refuse them altogether. 
Where, however, a very rapid fattening process is con- 
sidered desirable, oil-cake (made from compressed rape 
or flax seed) is given, along with a liberal allowance of 
turnips ; and frequently a little meal is found to make 
an agreeable addition or change to the food. Sheep, as 
well as cattle, are greatly dependent upon the turnip 
crop; and now that our population has so much in- 
creased beyond what it was a century ago, and conse- 
quently the consumption of butcher’s meat, it would be next 
to impossible for our farmers and graziers to supply our 
markets during the winter and spring mouths with such 
excellent beef, mutton, and veal as they do at present, 
without the aid of turnip husbandry. 

In the agricultural districts, among the necessary 
buildiugs we now commonly find attached to a farm, a 
turnip-house is seldom wanting. In this building, during 
the winter, a stock of turnips is always kept on hand, for 

* Mr. J. Morton. 
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the weather might be such as to render it impossible to 
draw the turnips in the field, and hence, without a stock 
being kept on hand, a great inconvenience might some- 
times arise. They are often pulled and carted to the 
cattle, and thrown upon the green sward in some dry 
part of a meadow; but in the generality of cases when 
fed to sheep, the sheep are penned upon them on the 
ground where they grow, the fat sheep remaining so long 
as’ to consume the tops and best part of the roots, when 
they are removed to a fresh lot of turnips, and the store 
sheep follow to consume what had been left soiled and 
unéaten. It is thus that the ground is so materially 
benefited by sheep being allowed to eat off the turnip 
ctops ; for besides the trampling of their feet, the land is 
enriched by their dung and urine to a much greater 
extent than many persons would imagine. When the 
crops fail in the early part of the season, and the summer 
becomes so far advanced before the plants take, that the 
crop cannot attain to maturity, the plants are suffered to 
grow much thicker upon the ground than it is customary 
to pérmit them ; when, during the winter, the greater 
part is drawn and given to the farm-stock, a portion of 
the plants being left in the ground for the purpose of 
throwing out seed-stalks early in the spring, by which 
means an early supply of green food is procured for the 
ewes and lambs, or such other stock as may require it. 
The quantity of turnips produced upon an acre will 
sometimes average from forty to fifty tons. 

In those parts of the island where large flocks of 
mountain-sheep are kept, June is the month when the 
sheep-washings commonly take place ; whereas in many 
of the southern and midland counties both the washing 
and shearing take place during the month of May. It 
is quite clear that the sheep are shorn earlier in the season 
than was the case formerly. In some cases early shear- 
ing is desirable ; for if the weather continue warm after 
the sheep have been shorn, there can be no objection to it, 
for they will be eer | more comfortable, and will 
thrive better without the burden of their woolly fleeces. 
But should the cold weather return after the sheep are 
shorn, which it sometimes does at a late period, particu- 
larly in Scotland and the north of England, the wool is 
better ‘upon the sheep’s backs until the weather sets in 
decidedly warm. Even at the ‘present day there seems 
no settled opinion respecting the period that ought to 
elapse between the sheep being washed and shorn: in 
séme places it is customary to wait a couple of weeks 
after washing ; in other parts of the country only the 
same number of days ; while some persons insist that as 
soon as the fleece is dry it ought to be taken off the 
sheep’s back. Tusser says— 

* Wash sheep (for the better) where water doth run, 
And let him go cleanly, and dry in the sun ; 


‘Then shear him, and spare not, at two days an end, 
The sooner the better, his crops will amend, 


Reward not thy sheep when ye take off his coat, 
With twitches and patches as broad as a groat; 
Let not such ungentleness happen to thine, 
Lest fly with her gentils do make it to pine.”* 


The “ twitches ” and “ patches”? here alluded to are 
wounds made in the skin of the sheep by the unskilful 
or negligent shearer. When it was more the custom than 
it now is for the extensive sheep farmers to have their 
flocks shorn in a single day—when all the neighbours, 
farmers, and mechanics attenJed by invitation to assist in 
the, shee ing, the occasion was looked upon in the 

ight of a frolic or holiday, rather than as an occasion of 
la or toil.t Asa matter of course, plenty of good 
cheer was provided ; and although diuner was not pre- 
pared until the shearing was over, during the time that 
it was progressing there was generally an abundance of 
ale or strong beer brought to the ground, which every 
one partook of who wished to indulge, even to inebriation 
* ‘June’s Husbandry. + ‘Penny Mag.,’ Nos 459 and 482. 
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in some instexces. These potent and. deep draughts 
might incite the parties to greater exertion, but the poor 
sheep were often the sufferers, for so reckless became 
those engaged in stripping them of their fleeces, wounds 
even of a dangerous nature were inflicted ; and although 
they might pass undiscovered at the time, for want of 
proper care and attention afterwards, they frequently cost 
the sheep their lives. Those not acquainted with the 
process of shearing sheep can hardly form an idea of the 
celerity with which, the operation is performed; for a 
small mountain-breed wether, whose fleece is open, the 
wool being coarse and long, may be shorn of his coat by 
a middling performer in less than five minutes, The 
track of the shears on sheep of this description is com- 
monly lengthwise, that is from head to tail, inclining, 
however, little obliquely ; whereas in most parts of the 
country where the larger and finer-wooled sheep are kept, 
the shear-marks show that their track has been directly 
across the back. We may now annually see shorn (or 
naked, as they are called) sheep brought to Smithfield 
market so early in the season, that to strip them of their 
warm coats while the spring, much less summer, can 
scarcely be said to have commenced, is very cruel; but 
this, like many other acts of cruelty towards the brute 
creation, is done for the purpose of obtaining a trifle 
more profit by one or other of the parties concerned, al- 
together reckless, apparently, of the pains and sufferin 
of the poor dumb animals. One thing, however, may 
stated in extenuation of so barbarous a practice (if a 
greater degree of cruelty can be nian any excuse 
for a less), for we have several writers upon ancient 
modes and customs, who inform us that in some coun- 
tries, and even in some parts of our own, at one period 
clipping or shearing off the fleeces was dispensed with ; 
for it was the custom to tear the wool from the back and 
sides of their sheep, breaking the fibre, or plucking it up 
by the roots, about the season of the year when the fleece 
becomes.partially detached from the skin ; and yet they 
called this operation sheep-shearing. 

Another of the early and rude modes of obtaining the 
fleeces of the. flock was that of driving or pushing the 
sheep through some peculiarly narrow passage ; and by 
repeating this a few times, the fleeces became so com- 
pletely loosened from the skin, that re almost cones 
off themselves from the backs that had produced them 
It has been asserted that in some of the islands of Scot- 
land, particularly those of Orkney, that the custom pre- 
vailed of pulling the wool from the sheep’s backs, which, 
however, we hope is now no longer practised; though 
Mr. Law, in his ‘ Fauna Orcadensis,’ says, “ About Mid- 
summer there is a particular day published for rowing, 
when all the men in the parish attend with their dogs, 
turn out and drive the whole flock, without any prepara- 
tion of washing, into narrow pens, and from thence (1 
say) to the place of execution, where the wool is torn 
their backs ; an operation which brings their blood into 
their skin, and is not only disgusting, but if the season 
proves harsh, is the cause of great destruction. But how- 
ever cruel it may seem, it is almost the only notice that 
is taken of these useful animals by their unfeeling mas- 
ters until that time twelvemonth.” 

In treating upon this subject we have made some .ob- 
servations upon the cruel practice of taking off the fleece 
while the weather still continues cold. It is true that 
when sheep become conmeting’y it their fleeces are a 
a great incumbrance, and even though the weather should 
be cold, they would continue to thrive better i 
their excessively warm coats were exc for lighter 
ones. In Greece and some other countries such great 
attention was wont to be bestowed upon the flocks of 
sheep, that they were accommodated by having their 
fleeces removed from their backs.early in the season, but 
were provided with a sort of or covering made 
of cloth, and thus aot subjected instautaneously to so great 
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a change. Even in our own time, in the mountain- 
ranges of our own island, we remember seeing many an 
old ewe, or lean ‘ gimmer,’ pasturing on the hill sides 
with an old woollen garment, or part of an old blanket, 
sewed round their bodies; for although the mountain- 
sheep, are scarcely even shorn before Midsummer, it 

enerally happens in a flock of several hundreds, or per- 
fee thousands, that some few belonging to the classes 
above mentioned are in such poor condition, that if not 
permitted to retain their fleeces a little longer, by being 
shorn become so perfectly denuded of covering, that if the 
owner does not take the trouble to give them an artificial 
coat for a short period, the chances are that some of them 
will perish from the effects of the cold. : 

As one of the principal points in apna farming is keep- 
ing the soil clear from weeds and all such plants as im- 
poverish the ground or injure the quality of the crops— 
and as the present month may be considered the latest 
period for weeding and destroying the noxious productions 
of the soil, we will proceed to offer a few remarks regard- 
ing the ordinary sorts of weeds that infest lands in 
general ; and cannot forbear expressing it as our decided 
opinion, that notwithstanding the various improvements 
that have been introduced into our code of agriculture in 
most parts of the fe tegge even where farming has 
attained a fair reputation, the extirpation of weeds is still 
less regarded and attended to than the importance of the 
subject deserves. Weeds, in all sorts of crops, lessen the 
quantity, and in grain crops the quality too, whether in- 
tended for seed or used for ordinary domestic purposes. 

* In May get a weed-hook, a crotch, and a glove, 
And weed out such weeds as the corn does not love. 


For weeding of winter corn now is the best, 
But June is the better for weeding the rest. 


The May-weed doth burn, and the thistle doth fret ; 
The fitches pull downward both rye and the wheat; 
The brake and the cockle be noisome too much ; 
Yet like unto boodle no weed there is such.’”* 

Amongst weeds, as amongst plants in general, there are 
many annuals—such as come to perfection in one year, 
bear seed, and die; and perennials, or those that continue 
alive an indefinite number of years. Some of the latter are 
propagated by seed only, but others either by the seed or 
the roots. Among farmers, as well as horticulturists, 
weeds are commonly divided into two classes—those pro- 
pagated by seed, and those propagated by the root. In 
crops of grain, pulse, &c., weeds, by ming! ing their seeds 
with the crops, not only deteriorate their quality, but also 
rob the soil of a portion of the nourishment intended for 
the crops themselves, and frequently occupy so much space 
as greatly to encroach upon that originally intended for 
the ueeful plants to occupy. Some persons will argue, 
who from their agricultural experience ought to know 
better, that crops of corn, under almost any circumstances, 
have room sufficient to grow in; and that it is the want 
of nourishment alone that prevents the plants from suc- 
eeeding so well when sown or planted thicker than usual. 
But this is by no means the case, for allow a piece of 
ground to become infested with weeds that do not grow 
tall enough to interfere with the ears and upper parts of 
the corn-stalks, and yet the plants will be fount to be 
slender, lean, aud unproductive; being destitute, in a 
great measure, of those offshoots or collateral branches 
. without which we never find a full and productive crop 
of corn, although the soil should be of the richest 
quality. 

‘Bince nearly all weeds (for there are a few that wind 
themselves around other plants and draw their nourish- 
ment from them) are fed and supported upon the same 
food that would nourish useful plants, it must be obvious 
that when weeds are itted to grow among them, they 
will be rubbed of a portion of the foud that should have 
been theirs. And although it has been ascertained that 


* Tusser’s ‘ May's Husbandry.’ 
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the food of all sorts of plants is not precisely of the same 
kind ; yet, generally speaking, such plants as we com- 
monly find growing in the same soil by the side of each 
other, may be considered as subsisting upon the same 
description of food or nourishment. Weeds, nevertheless, 
that are found growing in the same soil, are exceedingly 
different in their natures; for whereas the seeds of some 
will decay and putrify in a year or two, if deposited in a 
moist soil and prevented from vegetating by the air bein 

excluded from them, there are others whose seed wil 

remain many years in similar situations, without having 
the vegetative principle injured or destroyed. This bein 

the case, when arable lands become infested with weeds 
of certain sorts, the farmer often finds it the best plan to 
let them rest for a few years; by which means, if the 
weeds were of the first sort spoken of, they will be entirely 
eradicated. On the other hand it sometimes happens 
that grass-lands become so infested with useless or noxious 
sari all such being properly termed weeds, that the 

t or perhaps only way of effecting a thorough destruc- 
tion of them is that of subjecting the soil to a few years’ 
tillage, which, however, upon old grass farms, agricul- 
turists are often loath to resort to. It might haye been 
mentioned, that lands overrun with couch-grass and 
other root-weeds of the same class, by being laid down to 
grass for half-a-dozen years, will be found completely 
freed from them, for on examination it will be found that 
their roots have been completely decomposed and de- 
stroyed. But the precise length of time necessary for 
the thorough destruction of root-weeds very much depends 
upon the nature of the soil; a hard and dry soil being 
a great deal more in the farmer’s favour for effecting his 
purpose, than a moist, soft, and spongy one. It may be 
remarked, however, that it is not always convenient to 
change the character even of a small portion of a small 
farm which is decidedly either an arable or a grass one; 
and hence the evil of permitting the soil to continue in- 
fested with weeds from year to year is frequently sub- 
mitted to. 

It must not invariably, however, be considered as a 
decided proof of bad management, the appearance of 
certain weeds in the crops of the farmer, unless at periods 
of the year when a careful vigilance should have kept 
them under some sort of subjection; for the theory of 
vegetation is so truly wonderful, that notwithstanding the 
great enlightenment of the present age, among the gene- 
rality of the farming community it is still but very im- 
perfectly understood, Some sorts of soils seem to be 
peculiarly prone to the production of certain plants and 
weeds, to an extent that they are considered by many to 
be indigenous thereto. Much also depends upon the 
nature of the seasons ; for frost or open winters, and wet 
or dry summers, have a great effect in increasing or 
diminishing several kinds of weeds during the ensuing 
year. Moreover, the most careful and best managing 
farmer often has the mortification to discover, that along 
with the manure that he finds it necessary to procure 
from a distance, he introduces a variety of weeds inte his 
future crops, that otherwise would have been perfectly 
clean. The manures here alluded to are mostly the pro- 
duet of stables or the sweepings of the streets; for there 
are some sorts that are found to be great de-troyers of 
certain weeds which some soils are commonly infested 
with. Thus, for instance, lime, when laid upon waste 
common or moor lands, will frequently be found not only 
to destroy many of the weeds or useless plants, but ina 
few years their places will be found occupied by a nutri- 
tious and excellent herbage. An instance of this sort 
may be mentioned which came under our own observa- 
tion many years ago. An act of parliament having been 
granted for enclosing a common, most part of which was 
high and mountainous, an allotment of twenty acres was 
the part assigned to a small upland farm thereunto ad- 
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considered. of so indifferent a ony as scarcely to be 
worth the expense of a stout fence of stone (stone being 
yery abundant), but which was, however, in due time 
built. Shortly afterwards falling into the hands of an 
enterprising individual, he determined upon trying the 
effect of draining and liming; but in the first place he 
divided the allotment into five fields of four acres each, 
and upon one of these he commenced operations forth- 
with. The soil was mostly cold and spongy, and resting 
upon a hard and compact gravelly clay for a subsoil ; 
but in some parts there was a depth of two or three 
feet of peat-earth, and that rested upon a stiff blue clay. 
The moory parts produced little but rushes, with two or 
three varieties of mosses, a few cranberry plants, and 
some other trifling and worthless productions; the 
greater portion of the rest yielded a little bent-grass, a 
species of dwarf rush, a little wild sorrel, and some 
stunted heath or ling: the whole lying on a slope in- 
clining to the south-east. Stone being near at hand, 
covered drains were made sufficiently close to each other 
to lay the whole intermediate spaces dry ; and, excepting 
within about six inches of the top, the drains were filled 
with stones, so that a considerable quantity of soil and 
subsoil remained, and was spread roughly over the in- 
termediate spaces between the drains; upon which lime, 
in liberal quantities, was immediately applied. Some- 
times this article, in an unslacked state, was made into 
a compost with rotten peat-soil from a neighbouring bog ; 
and after the whole had been well mixed together, it was 
spread pretty abundantly over the entire surface of the 
ground. One or other of these modes was invariably 
adopted, both of which, on the whole, were very success- 
ful; the ling and rushes were, however, the more speedily 
subdued by the unslacked lime. The effect of this treat- 
ment was truly wonderful, for in the course of five or six 
years the twenty acres thus reclaimed were fully as pro- 
ductive as the very best old meadow-land belonging to 
any of the best farms in the neighbourhood. Without 
ever introducing a plough upon the premises, or sowing 
any grass-seeds whatever, the nature and quality of the 
produce became entirely changed; for in the place of 
rushes, bents, mosses, ling, &c., in a few years the herbage 
consisted of a mixture of red and white trefoil, narrow- 
leaved plantain, cocksfoot, burnet, sweet-scented vernal 
grass, and many other grasses valuable both for pas- 
turage and hay. As above stated, the work of regenera- 
tion seemed nearly completed by draining and afterwards 
a liberal top-dressing of lime; but in order to make the 
improvement permanent, suitable buildings for farm- 
stock were erected in one of the five fields, and the pro- 
duce afterwards being consumed upon the land, the ma- 
nure thus yearly collected was applied to such portions 
of the ground as seemed the most to require a little occa- 
sional renovating. 

Since the period that the land here alluded to was first 
reclaimed (now more than thirty years ago), without any 
extra labour or attention it has continued to yield excel- 
lent crops, both as regards quantity and quality. Now 
here is an instance of the destruction of various worthless 
productions of the soil, and in their places the spontaneous 
appearance of many valuable grasses, such as had, it is 
reasonable to suppose, never been known to grow upon 
the lands contained within the limits of the allotment, nor 
upon any of the surrounding lands immediately adjoin- 
ing., This is but one of many instances that we have 
known of grasses appearing in soils where they had been 
neither sown nor planted. In this case the draining and 
liming had the effect of destroying the plants originally 
found in the ground; but this does not account for the 
more useful ones appearing in their places. 

When the seasons prove favourable, the skilful farmer 
is commonly able to-subdue most sorts of weeds by a 
succession of ploughings and harrowings ; for where they 
are annuals, and grow only from seed, by exposing as 
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much of the soil as possible, from time to time, to the 
action of the atmosphere, the seed thus brought near to 
the surface will be caused to vegetate; when by allowing 
the young plants to grow for a short time, and then 
ploughing dass under, all the seed that vegetated is thus 
completely destroyed; and this process being repeated 
from time to time, the whole of the seed deposited in the 
soil is brought into contact with the atmospheric air, and 
in the above manner destroyed. But there are others, 
particularly among the perennial class of weeds, that all 
the ploughings which it is possible to give to a piece of 
ground would not effectually eradicate ; so that When the 
soil, through mismanagement or some other cause, be- 
comes infested with them, they have either to be hand- 
weeded, or carefully raked or gathered out when the 
soil is finely pulverised, or else the land has to be sowed 
with grass-seed and allowed to remain unmolested until 
the roots of those weeds decay and are thus got com- 
pletely rid of. 
“ At midsummer, down with the brambles and brakes, 

And after, abroad, with thy forks and thy rakes; 

Set mowers a-mowing, where meadow is grown, 

The longer now standing, the worse to be mown,”’* 

Before closing our remarks upon weeds and weeding, 

which we propose doing by giving a short account of a 


few of the worst sort that infest the farmers’ crops, we~ 


will observe, with regard to setting “ mowers a-mowing,” 
the day nor the month ought to be the guide for com- 
mencing the hay-harvest, but the fitness of the crops and 
the state of the weather; and since July, take the king- 
dom throughout, may be looked upon as the grand sea- 
son for hay-making,—we will defer our remarks upon 
this head. 

Among the numerous weeds infesting arable lands, we 
will enumerate a few which may be considered among 
the most pernicious to the interests of the agriculturist ; 
but since the same weeds are not common to every part 
of the country, persons whose practical knowledge is con- 
fined to particular local: districts cannot be supposed to 
be familiar with them all. Cockle (or darnel-grass, as it 
called in some places) is a plant so detested, and so gene- 
rally known among our corn-crops, particularly those of 
wheat, that a description of the plant would be deemed 
superfluous. Its seeds are large and black, and heavy 


too, and hence not easily separated from the grain; but ° 


which is exceedingly necessary to be done, for if ground 
with the wheat, a very small quantity of these black seeds 
impart a bad colour to a considerable quantity of flour, 
The machines employed in winnowing and dressing corn 
are greatly superior to what they formerly were; and it 
would seem that in seasons when the crops were infested 
with certain weeds (cockle being one) and diseased ears, 
that not being able to separate them from the corn used 
in domestic purposes, the health of the inhabitants was 
believed to become infected; the following old distich is 
still familiar among the rural inhabitants of some of the 
northern counties :— 

* When cockle ’s mixed in wheaten corn, and spurred is the rye, 

Though me Py year there will be born, more in their graves 

Whi lie, 

Annual darnel-grass, commonly called white darnel, 
and, in some of the southern counties, carp, besides bei 
known by other local names, has ever been canning 
among the greatest pests of corn-crops; but the ridicu- 
lous notion that it was produced from bad seed-wheat is 
now generally exploded. When used in either bread or 
beer, it used formerly to be believed that it caused feelings 
near akin to drunkenness ; and, even at the present day, 
it is considered bad for the eyes, and sometimes believed 
to produce vertigoes. It is an annual whose seeds ri 
at the time the corn does among which it grows ; so that 
where plants of it have been permitted to grow up with 
the crops, some of the seed is usually shed, and this lays 
the foundation of future injury. 

* Tusser, ‘ June's Husbandry,’ 
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Colts-foot, or foal-foot, is a very common weed, princi | spindles up for earing) skin over the whole field with the 
pally infesting light gravelly soils, and is very difficult to | scythe, cutting off the principal part of the blossoms of 
extirpate. It propagates its species both by its seed and | the charlock without seriously injuring the corn; but as 
long running roots, every piece of which, when cut by the | many plants will still mature and shed their seed, much 
plough, or torn asunder by the harrow, will produce a | cannot be said in favour of this plan. When the plants 
new plant; so that in order to get rid of it completely | are very young they so much resemble those of turnips, 
the land requires to be well and carefully dressed, for | that it is difficult to know the one from the other. It 
every piece of the rvots of this plant has to be gathered | is nearly impossible, by fallowing or laying down the land 
and burned, or otherwise destroyed. The plants while | to grass, to destroy this pernicious weed when once it has 
young may be pulled up by the hand. The plants of | got possession of the soil. 
this weed increase so rapidly, and take such complete} There are several other weeds that more or less infest 
possession of the soil, that they greatly impoverish any | corn-crops, which we have not room to describe; the 
crop of grain among which they grow. names of a few of the worst are as follows :—bearded 

Charlock, or, as it is sometimes called, chadlock or cad- | oat-grass, or wild-oats ; bastard alkanet, sometimes called 
lock, or wild rape or wild mustard, is among those worst | gromill, gromwell, or falfern ; dodder, which principally 
of plants that are known to infest crops of grain, particu- | subsists on the juices of other plants, to which it attaches 
larly oats and barley. There are but few farmers who | itself; corn-parsley ; lesser hemlock, or thin-leaved wild 
have not, at one time or other, had the mortification to| hemlock; Knot-grass, swine’s-grass, or bird’s-tongue; 
find whole fields, of otherwise promising crops of corn, | black bind-weed ; corn crow-foot ; yellow vetches ; corn- 
quite yellow with an unexpected growth of charlock, com- | poppies and marygolds ; viper’s bugloss ; cow-parsnips; 
pletely overtopping the young grain. The term unex-/ common couch-grass; common field scabious ; bladder 
Leven | is used Lome this is one of those peculiar weeds | campion; great knap-weed, or bull-weed ; with two or 
the seeds of which will remain dormant in the soil for a | three varieties of the nettle, and several sorts of thistles, 
long term of years, the seed being of so oily a nature | How similar are the pests of the corn-crops of the 
that it does not decay; so that when by-lands are! present day to what they were in the time when a classic 
ploughed up, or a deeper furrow exposes new soil, in| poet thus refers to them,— 
which the seed has formerly been deposited, to the action 
of the air, the farmer is annoyed by finding his crops, Lest blight ine thaneai tha hould rei 
during the latter part of May, assume more the appear- ‘And thistles sluggish’ enh ~ tage ad apa a 
ance of rape or mustard than either oats or barley. The Dows sinks the cece; eo tae bristles round, 
plants of this pernicious weed are frequently so numerous Caltrops and burs; and through the shining crop 
that it would be impossible to weed them out without The gloomy darnel and wild-oats o'ertop.”* 
destroying the crop of grain. Some farmers, therefore, 
when the charlock is in blossom (which is before the corn * Virgil, ‘ Georgics,’ book i. 
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